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ABSTRACT * _ : 

; There is a need for the spirit of freedom in the 
teaching profession since in some respects the teacher's fulfillment 
is dependent upon the freedom that the teacher is willing and able to 
exercise in his/her profession. Teaching freedom means the 

‘ opportunity to develop the potential for teaching excellence 
according ¢o the teacher's individuality in dealing with the: 
individual differences among the students. Many teaching institutions 

. have generated robots, programed to follow precise directions for 
every aspect of educational programs with no individual thinking or 
judgment. Rigid, prescribed programs cannot exist where teachers 
understand and respect their freedom, ‘and the persistent companion of 
freedom is responsibility. The teacher must see his acceptance of - 
freedom in the light of the much larger dimension of human 
understanding. The competent professional soon realizes the 
fallibility of highly prescriptive programs for all.students in a 
given class or grade level. He needs the freedom to design and deal 
with content toward the maximum individual development of each 
student. If the teacher is willing to give up this freedom and 
responsibility of decisionmaking, che should be aware of what he 
accepts in its place. KBE) 
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It is significant that this "Crossroads '76" ‘conference 
d : : X ~ : 
of the American Industrial Arts Association is being need on the 


eve of this Nation's two hundredth birthday. And, perhaps as 


a” ’ 


we join with millions of people across this great Ration in the 


3icentennial Celebration, we will renew our ‘perspectives about r 


. 


’ the basic and fundamental principles that were the seeds of the 


2  & ; "more" 
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national ‘harvest that blossom@f forth on thak Fourth Day of 
July, 1776. Foremost: among those principles that undergirded 
the fabric of thought and deed on that historic day was that 
of "Freedom". Here some two centuries later the Industrial 
Arts Profession has a aa cata set about to ‘celebrate our 

’ 


Nation's birthday as .a ‘way of telling ourselves, our neighbors, 


and the whole world that we have’ endured two hundred years, But ° 


it is the ideal of freédom that ai fa Our, celebration, and how 


newer and broader dimensions of human’ freedom have evolved through. 
the years. Yes, as the acorns give birth to mighty oaks that 

grow bigger and stronger with the years, so too have the seeds of 
freedom of the New, England patriots and a ec a planter a 
vided us with a growth and heritage that merits a birthday not 


just in 1976, but in every day and year to come. 


25 


Think if you will if this nation some 200 years ago had 


lost the vision of humanitarianism, individual freedom, justice, 


‘ 


and the principles of democrati¢é government; and think if you 
will what the world might have been like today if without the 
above tater and spirit of mind this nation ,had become'a dictator- 
ship or some other form of authoritarian state. 


There is a wonderful old American standard that confains: 


. these words: ; ‘ 


* 


Oh beautiful for spacious skies, 

For ambér waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties -- 
Above the fruited plain! 

America! America! © j Ke 
God shed His grace on thee,... S 


(3 
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Please be reminded my friends and esteened colleagues, 
that, the gifts were not Just mountains of majesty, waves of é 
golden grain or endless fruived plain. = 
The greatest of all tte nven that undying spirit: ar our ~ 
founders that we would eee with freedom and we would use our. 
great ala résources and human ‘enlent to sevaley a nation | 
“that would one day be _cqpied and depended upon so heavily: by = 
_ nearly every nation and, ‘governmentat* unit in the world. Yes, . 
Tsig tales spread - cour, weal} h, our ‘generosity, our resources, our 
technology, our. manpqwer, and our idealism. But a also have 
spread our spirit of ‘freedom and our context of sindavace to 
all corners of the gies “and, it is freedoin that I want to 
| dwell upon in the nee few mifutes. Freedom is not sat a matter 
\\ of being able to, vote on election aay or the rights of a free 
| press, although -they are important. Freedom must extend into 


| 


every nook and cranny of.our daily existencd)' just as the nervous 


| system in our bodies extends to every dimension and every 
peetreniey of our physical being. | ‘ 
As a teacher, you too must be concerned ‘with freedom, for 
| it is only by the exercise of freedom that the teaching, pro- 
fesgion can exist and ever hope to carry out ite awesome task 
that was laid ‘out for it ‘some two Hundded years ago. | 
the patiiieation Goals for euler Ene) contains in its in- 
' troduction the following statement. (4, p.l1) "The paranount 


| | goal of the Unzees ‘states was: set EORE: jpng. ago. It is to 


“guard the rights oF the individual, to ensure ‘his development, \ 


‘and to mitargs his opportunity." 
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as contemporary as these ideals may ‘seem, they can be found 


‘ ’ 


‘set forth in the Declaration of. Independence af neRees ny coe: 
Continental Congress on guly 4, 1776. 

John W. Gardner in his discussion of. "ational Goals in 
Education" has stated: (4, p. 81) , 


é ri . #y . 
ee. Our déepest ‘convictions impel us‘ to foster 3 ae Ve 
individual fulfillment. We wish ex o one ,to achieve 
® the promise that, is in him. We wish each one to be 
worthy of a free slates Js and capabie of siiaiiia hai: 
a free ae ia 


A pducation/ s essential net only to individual ful-)* 
lment but jto the vitality of our national life. 


This is an ghormous task and it is one that will require | . 
the best from our educational agencies no ‘matter where they : 
are found. “s a 2 *oo . ‘ . 


The concept of "fulfillment" is based upon the recognition ‘ 


of -- and attention to -- She Sapercene idea of “individuality” 


at its many and diverge secre s 

The thesis of my Aheniivicn at bids point is that the 
teacher' 's -fulfillment is dependent pen the freedom, that he or 
she is willing and able to exercise, in the pursuit of ‘the tasks 
of a professional educator. And, likewise, the ‘mere attempt” 
at achiéving the previousl stated goad set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence that of guarding the ‘right of each 
individual to purgue fulfil ent . -and to enlarge his ‘opportunity 
will require levels ena degrees ‘of freedom on the part of the. 
teacher Shae will : pomaie the exercise of. professional ‘judgment, 
as well as a 4 diversity of program, experiences, and aanied 
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i to cope with the baeeba taal needs of this “ee 


my 


-« J 
os 


"young and ‘etd 


‘ The fete o£ American e ueation ts the long, . 


turbulent, record of @ nation. that wasn't afraid 
to risk. failure or troubl or confusion in pursuit 
emed widely impractical) : ons 
1d a chance to develop™. 

y. It is still one of 


human higtory, ‘yet it _ 


of a goal. that at first s 
to give every American ch 
to the limit of his. abili 
the most radical ideas in 


grew ‘out of the American il as naturally as 


wheat or corn. (2, p.67)]. 


1 ask that you look upon your! freedom as a teacher as an 


opportunity -- an opportunity to velop the. potential for 
' ' @ 


teaching “excellence that may exis payee each of you. Just 


as we must recognize and deal wit the great ain ledeade of 


differences and factors of indivi uality that exists within 


Sour students. Each teacher in hig or ‘her own..right is a com- 


posite Py: individuality consistin of strengths ‘and weaknesses, ig 


“as Arel1 as spbianad, nbellectud ana philosophic % differgnces. 


ss 
There as. no gingle mold ae pasting our teachers just as 


idea ta no’ gingle teaching style process, or ‘program that is 
Pe | 


‘waited to all teachers Or student 


‘We have’ not qenprated ae s in nan of our institutions. 


” 
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student's manual. The teacher's manual and supporting materials ag 


oR ie 


contained precise questions to be asked of the students as if: 


the teacher could not think for him or herself. The ‘teacher’ s geo 


materials contained specific Aineceicte cia doing just about 


everything in the conduct of the program. It contained precise 


listings of supplies and mateylals ‘to be used so one could buy “aa. # 


such items in kits for ‘each student or experience. This is 


-_ , 


surely bne way to build rigidity into a program and decrease 


the freedom of both teacher and student. The student's manual 


s wag just as disrespectful in its dealing with the learner's 


‘abilities, for it even listed questions that they (the students) 
showld ‘isk the teacher. Think if you will, what kind of a 


nation we will build if our teachers are content to be slaves 


to a prescriptive program that definés their every action, and 

far worse, think of the kind of a nation we will build if we 

tell the Learter the precise questions he/she should ask. . 
"Yet my friends, there are teachers and administrators of 

‘teachers who seem to want - -just that kind of progzan. As I search 


see the logic behind such actions I am: told that we ‘need programs 


” that are teacher proof. Elliot w. Boner in his text Confronting 


Curriculum Reform, addresses this "teacher proof" logic head on, 
. 


Pe the following comment. s 
If one thing has been learned, during the past ‘ 

fifteen years, it is that the so-cal¥éd ideal of "téacher- * 

proof" curriculum is a mirage subscribed to by those who 

have Sttthe contact Sis as the subtleties of the classroom... . 


(1, P. 1 


> ~ 4 "more" 
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However, f an 5 funie edneidwat the patrons of our schools in 


the fae be ‘their freedom will smoke out this iffsidious | 


cancer that nag found its way into our educational cnet deat 

However it is the profession that should be the watchdog 
of its operat ons, and up to this point it has seen fit to look 
the other way Lite we depend upon the patrons of ‘our schools 


to do the monitpring and dealing with such’ programmatical 9 


- elements of teaq er function the consequences might put the 


A 


profession in ani jarttrely different position than it would 


want. 


a jnot encourage the eoncane of teacher in- 


dividuality nor that ‘ef teacher freedom. _In its place ae 


.we need to read jl tro-rend that great classic on education: that 


was written by Harold Benjamin titled The Cultivation of “4 : 
IF 


Idiogyncracy. FOr, omy friends, it is not through the iRERENDS s 
th, 


/ 
at HESSOEREEY ‘or confomity i eke excellence in teaching for each ; 


of us will be achieved. Your ‘principal assets in ote quest . > 
 aaeltys 
for ‘teaching excellence, as well ‘as excellence in your con- 


~ 


tribution ‘to i ‘profession, will be found ‘in your idiosyncracies 


and I ask-you ‘A. exploit them just as a great baseball pitcher 


: exploits his unique. pitches to deal with the batters he faces. 
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Freedom for the teacher in this society is, not luxury to 
enjoy or to relish for its own sake. And, furthermore, freedom 
for the teacher does not mean that you and I can do as we darned of 
well please. All freedom exists within houndabiew, and certainly eo 
the freedom of the teacher is no exception. The great and grave — 
responsibility that is wed Be a teather brings with it boun- 
daries -..2 restraints to freedom that take dn many and diverse 
forms such as es professional ethics, confidentiality of infor- 
mation, the requirement of dependability, ethical Detebian, 
and the pursuit of societal established auela: : 
But the freedom to make decisions regarding the instruc- 


tional needs of the learner, and the freedom to make, decisons, 


about methods, strategies, rate, pace, and variations in coritent 


- commensurate with the pends of the. learner are important pro- 


fessional freedoms that should rest with the teacher. And yet 


we find hosts of teachers who chose not to accept, these freedoms 
js 


and are willing to follow pre-packaged educational strategies 


¥ 5 F 
and dictum in which they have not had one iota of input or any 


form of decision making. jz 


One of the clearest dangers in modern society is that men 
and women will lose the experience of participating in 
meaningful decisions concerning their own life and work, 
that they will become/ cogs in the machine because they _ 
feel like cogs in the machine. All too often today 

they, are inert components of the group, not participating 
in any significant way but simply being carriéd along . 
like grains of sand in a bycket. (3, p<59) 
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Freedom is a requirement that must be felt and exercised 
ik the execution of one's professional responsibilities asa” 
teacher in a free society where individual fulfillment is a 
goal of the educational process. Rigid, dictatedy and lock-step- 
prescribed programs cannot exist where teachers understand ands 
respect their freedom just’ as’ those New pogtend patriots 
understood and respected their $icedon againgt tyranny some 
two hundred years ago. 

As ‘teachers. and leaders in the Industrial Arts Profession, " 
I hope, and pray that you will be filled with the ‘vision; ths 
vigor, and the enthusiasm re that there are pitoge you ° waht 
to do; --- that there are ideas you want, to ak and apply, : 
-—- and that there are PESOS TE and procedures that you want _ 
to challenge and evaluate da the cauldron of education "for 3 a- 
Ebedsliesias Becyle, And likewise, I hope and pray tunes ig 
not one among you who would give up your opportunity. for freedoni “¢ 
as ‘ professional for something that is easier, ene and dried, ‘ 
and routinized by the clock and day. me 


Much education today is monumentally ineffective. * 

All too often we are giving young people cut flowers me 

when we should be teaching them to grow their own spl 

We are stuffing their heads with the products of earlier i? 
/ innovation rather than teaching them how to innovate. We 

think of the mind ag a storehouse to be filled rather 

thangas an instrument to be used. (2, p.68) 

I also want to remind you that freedom never walks alone 


: ~ 
in any effective society, social order, or governmental unit. 


It has a constant companion ‘Phat each of us must adopt if we 
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Jer 58 ware to. share the privilege of freedom in any way that freedom 
: ‘wilt prosper and’ endure. That persistent companion of sa i 
is responsibility, -- responsibility to carry, your share of 
the ‘burden- “Of government, ‘of the profession, of the functioning 
_of the home, schbaL, or. Sobueny wherein you enjoy the “Eruits: 
‘of a free person. 


eee In short, it is necessary to examine ‘the capacity 
: of the individual, to accept the responsibility of freedom. 
and the conditions ynder which he will sacrifice his 
freedom to gain other objectives...” (3;.p.90)  . 


_If we ignére the Eerecneietst ts that must bé shared | in 
Sug a free society, we will ‘surely lose our freedom, for. freedom 
without, responsibility soon Ascuyseates joe anarchy. This is 
a. point that each of us must understand and it is an issue’ ‘that 
“will demand more and more con¥ideration as we iectie our 
sane a as we move into an urban society, and as the 
supagt of our_ individual actions have an influence on increasing 
numbers be people. The ‘freedoms and accompanying responsibilities 
“of Robinson Caruso on that lonely island were of one dimension, 
but pas ee us who dave in Twentieth ‘Century America have an 
antirely’ different ,dimension of involvement ei porn. freedom and 


e 


responsibility. .# ‘ ; . a 
. It is important that’ the teacher see iiteyner’ aGoeH Rane . 
of freedom in light of the much widar sphere of humatis inter- 

action hat ci tende to each ‘and every student and td the limits 


of their bounds of activity. The ingredients of purpose and 


commitment to the ideals of personal Eréedom interacting with 
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_ the eonpiee goals of the larger affected dimension of lives and 
their fulfillment become the substance of meaning for ‘the re 
: teacher. 


.+., But each kind of meaning implies a relationship 
‘between the person and some larger system of ideas or 
values, a relatignship involving obligations as well as’ 
rewards. In‘the individual ‘life, meaning, purpose and as 
commitment are inseparable. When a man succeeds in the ies. F 
search. for identity he has found the answer not only to 
the question "Who am I?" but to a lot of other questions 
too: "What must I live up to? What are my obligations? 
~. To what must I commit myself? (3, p.103) 
And my young friends of The American: Industrial Arts 
Association I hope that you too have taken a page out of the books 
of our founding fathers. I hope that. as you teach you will relish 
- the freedom that a great teacher needs and desires in order to 
! ee 
cope with the many and diverse challenges of education in a complex, |, 
dynamic, and free society. ; ; 

You have learned of the great variations that exist among 
individuals, with respect to their giftedness, interests, 
ambitions, motivations, physical and mental abilities, back- 
grounds, securities, insecurities, and.a host of other factors 
Shee contribute to making up each person. And for those of you 
who have not taught in our public schools, you will come eis 
to-face with that reality when you do go out to teach. It is at 
that time when the sincere and competent professional teacher 
will realize the fallability of highly prescriptive programs 


“for all students in a given class or grade level. 
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It is at this point where you will need the freedom to be 
yoursefe =~. the freedom to desion, to contrive, and to innovate : 


with isetruncibiat procedures; -- and the freedom to ‘deal with 


“ 


the contert so that maximum individual development of each 


> 


‘student may Be. attempted. 
\ 
If the caacher is willing. to give up the freedom of decision-- 
making in his conduct of the teaching process, he must also be 


cognizant. of what he accepts in its place. otherwise, he i 


‘find himself ‘in ee: same ‘position of the hordes that enslaved, 
ienivas tothe dictates of Hitler, Howactind. or aig 


. “As. a public school educator you must examine the valu 
ants effectiveness of the alternative to. professional freedom 
» with: respect, to accomplishing the mission of public educaton 
“in these United States. You must examine the alternative in 
terms of its consistency with, the best that is known in the 
areas of learning theory and-fedagogical practice. You must | 
examina the alternative with meapect to its recognition of -- 
and ‘attention to. -- the concepts of individual differences 
and the pursuit of educational ‘practices that Strengchen such 
’ dndividuality. ‘You must above all examine the alternative to’ 
| freedom on the part of the teacher, with “respect to what. vested 
-interests are served by the alternative. . , 

- ‘The issue of freedom takes on two dapextant: dimensions. 
There is the freedom that the teacher takes upon him/her-self 
whether ‘that be one of an analytical-creative probleg-solving 
individual, or that of a conformist toa lock-step program. 


y » * "more" 
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- ‘The other important dimension goes beyond the self and extends 


to his or her responsibility to ‘the students and the society in 
which the teacher functions. 


A faandny eu relationship betwsan: the self and values 
that lie beyond the, self is not incompatible with in- 
dividual freedom. On thé contrary, it i€ an essential © 
ingredient of the’ inner strength that must characterize 
the free man. The man who has established emotional, 
moral and spiritual ties beyond the self gains the 
strength needed to endure the rigors of freedom... 
(3, p.93) 


Thus my friends, in examining the logic behind gone’ 8 


walituanede to give up the freedom of professional initi tla, 


decision-making, ordering, ina structuring in favor of that 
which is easier; that which. requires a minimum of planning, 
ordering, or structuring; it is quite apparent that ithe "selk" 
is what is being served and that beyond the self may. well be | 
neglected. . ; \ - ) 


| 
_Also, it is Sa ie that a much closer examination 


must be made of our teacher education processes as well as of 


"those who are cami: to enter take the profession ina 


2 


free society. - 
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